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For the Youth’s Comparion. 
STORY OF M AND S—. 

The mother of M and § was early 
taught to fear God ; but her parents did not, as she 
grew up, restrict her wandering desires. She be- 
came corrupted by the society she moved in, and 
declined from the ways of God. She was one of 
those who despised reproof, and hated the counsel 
of all that loved to keep the commandments of Je- 
hovah ; therefore her taste led her to associate with 
those who scoffed at holy things. Early in life she 
was married to a young gentleman of respectable 
talents, family and estate; but they commenced 
their connubial life without religion, that grand 
regulator of all our duties, and actions. They 
could soon connive at the real vices of their com- 
panions. No wonder at this; the spouse of her 
youth was a bold Sabbath-breaker. On such, the 
great God has denounced heavy judgments. Our 
obligations to keep this blessed day holy, are never 
tocease, but be perpetual. They are enforced 
with manifold reasons. ‘The injunctions to observe 
it, and threatenings for the breach of it, are abso- 
lute, and are found both in the law and the proph- 
ets.* To honor His own resurrection, the Lord of 
the Sabbath changed it from the seventh to the 
first day of the week. Surely then, those who 
break the Sabbath are a scandal to the Christian 
name. Such were the parents of M—.- and S—--. 
But their father was cut off in his youth, leaving 
his two infants to the care of a mother whose fee- 
ble resolutions had vanished, by the contaminating 
influence and example of her companion. She met 
tie shock with a peevish complaining spirit ; and 
how else could she receive it, impenitent as she 
was?’ The pleasant conviction had never touched 
her heart, that she was the object of divine love 
and compassion. She felt no assurance, that all 
afflictions and trials, however severe, can be borne 
with cheerfulness through Christ strengthening us. 
She did not profit by this chastisement. When her 
pangs of grief had subsided, she returned to her 
acquired habits, as far as means would permit. The 
Sabbath became a weariness to her vitiated taste ; 
and she dreaded a house of public worship, lest con- 
science should bear testimony against her. Whenshe 
could not procure company at home, many of those 
precious days did she squander away, gazing out 
ofthe window, and amusing herself at the passen- 
gers’ expense. 

While walking in this path of folly, severe illness 
arrested her attention, and seized her trembling 
frame. How did she shudder and quake with ter- 
tor, when the messenger death came to summon 
her to the world of spirits. She knew it was impos- 
sible to survive this sickness,—O, said she to a 
minister and Christian friends, who were invited to 
see her at her request, I have been a great sinner ; 
what will become of me? In the midst of Chris- 
tians I have lived like a heathen, without instruc- 
tion, without faith or hope; it is too late to repent. 
In this frame she remained, begging her friends to 
pray for her, till her quivering lips were closed in 
death. 

Her daughters were now become enterprising 
women. Their inheritance had taken wings; 
their privations had given them some strength of 
mind, as well as attainments in virtue. An afflu- 
ent friend offered to take them to the interior of 
Virginia, to become inmates in the family and su- 
}erintend the slaves that resided round the estab- 
nent. They arrived here with great expectations 
ofease and comfort, because the family had great 
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* Exodus xx, Nehemiah xiii, Ezekiel xx, &c. 











































wealth. But these friends were Sabbath-breakers, 
selfish, proud, and ignorant. Now the orphans 

were out of reach of the gospel-sound ; no church- 

going bell ever saluted their ears on this fertile | 
plantation ; but the Lord’s day is a day of visiting 

and feasting among the masters, while riot with re-| 
bellion occupies the time of the slives. 

O how wretched are these enc.aved Sons of Afri- 
ca. None of the husbandman’s joys ever glow in 
their bosoms. When they see the plantations spring 
and thrive, they know and feel it is not for them. 
They never hear the cheering voice of kindness to 
stimulate their drooping spirits. Who can wonder 
that they steal to satisfy the crarings of nature? M— 
& S—had not expected scenes like these. ‘They were 
seven or eight miles from a white neighbor's; the 
roads were very bad, in some places no enclosures ; 
so it was difficult to find the right path. They had 
no one to hear their tale of wo, or be interested in 
their behalf. Now they felt themselves in a hea- 
then land, and panted after their native New-Eng- 
land. They wept and moaned over their sad state, 
saying we will return from this land of the Moa- 
bites, we can claim an asylum in the poor house, 
and we can have a friend in whom we can confide. 
We shall be among those who fear God and love 
the Saviour. What is wealth, talent, or power, 
without religion, kindness and truth? Here areno 
domestic joys like those we have left behind. 

After living in distress a year or two they return- 
ed, rejoicing in the goodness of God, with a deter- 
mination to frequent his courts the remainder of 
their days, watching constantly for instruction, be- 
ing convinced from experience that the knowledge 
and love of God in Jesus Christ is the way to hap- 
piness temporal and eternal. 


From the Youth’s Miscellany? 
LETTERS FROM GEORGE W., WHILE TRAVELLING, 

TO HIS YOUNGER BROTHER HENRY.—No. I. 

I left home at a season very pleasant for travel- 
ling, know we have an early spring, and every 
chinglipond us now wears a cheerful aspect. 

"Phe fields look gay, and seem to say, 
There is a God above ; 

I have never before enjoyed so much; a change of 
air and scenery, and a view of nature’s various beau- 
ties. The green fields and forests, and orchards 
full of blossoms, the gardens, brooks, and rivers, all 
are clothed with a peculiar charm at the opening of 
the spring, and show forth the praises of an all- 
wise Creator. I cannot but regret, that through my 
life, I have lost much delight, from want of attention 
to the objects around me. I thought of this lately, 
when I saw a little child in his mother’s arms, in 
an extacy of joy, as every thing he fixed his little 
eyes upon, was new and charming. Now] believe, 
as we advance in life, if we not only direct our 
thoughts to the works of nature, we shall always see 
something new, and experience fresh delight, in 
looking ‘‘ through nature, up to nature’s God.” Is 
it possible, Henry, that there ever was an Atheist ?— 
Was a man ever so deaf to nature's voice, as not to 
hear her say, ‘‘ The heavens declare the glory of 
God.” Was ever a man so blind to nature’s harmo- 
nies, as not to see in them the proof of the wisdom 
of God? Oh yes; it is an awful fact, ‘light has 
come into the world, and men have loved darkness 
rather than light.” 

While in the steam boat on the Hudson River, 
I was astonished to see the wonders of human art. 
The New Philadelphia, is a large and elegant boat, 
and had on board about 200 passengers. Her engines 
must be very powerful, for she carried us along at 
the rate of 12 miles an hour. The steam boat fur- 





and you have lately heard of some that are dread- 
ful. Butthen, they always arise from carelessness ; 
and on the whole, there is not more injury done fo 
those who travel in steamboats, than those who tra- 
vel instages. We are in all places exposed to dan- 
gers, and we have reason to feel secure only when 
we commit ourselves to the care of Him who reigns 
over all, and does “ all things well.” 

While looking at the machinery of the steam- 
boat, [ thought how absurd would it be for a man to 
declare, all this came by chance, not by the design 
of an intelligent being! Such a man would be cal- 
led a fool. And yet, some men whom the world 
has called wise, have done worse than this. They 
have seen what God has wrought in creation and in 
providence. They have seen the operations of his 
hands, inthe sun, and moon, and stars, in the light- 
ning and the storm, in the regular return of day and 
night, and in the changes of the seasons; but be- 
cause they have not seen Him, they deny his exist- 
ence! Such men have been styled philosophers. 
Oh! how foolish is man’s wisdom! How vain his 
imagination ! 

In travelling, I meet with a great diversity of char- 
acter, and have an opportunity to learn sonething of 
human nature. In the stage, I fell in company 
with an Englishman and a Frenchman. Their 
characters were very different indeed. The first 
was rather reserved, the other was very talkative. 
The Englishman was kind and obliging, but the 
Frenchman was exceedingly polite. I thought, how- 
ever, that though the first had less of the appear- 
ance of politeness, yet he had more of sincerity in 
his profession than the other. The Englishman 
treated religion with reverence—the gay Frenchman 
treated it with contempt. The French nation is 
very much disposed towards infidelity. They once 
went a dreadful length in their career of opposition 
to the God of heaven, and generally believed that 
they were not accountable to Him; but now a better. 
state of moral feeling exists in France, and it is to 
be hoped, that in years to come, the influence of Sun- 
day Schools, will work a change in the character 
of that people. But I must now close, and very 
soon write you again. GEORGE. 








BENEVOLENCE. 





I DON’T KNOW HOW TO BE USEFUL. 


“I don't know how to be useful,” said Em 
Wilmot, as she sat reading a httle book that urged 
every one todo good in some way or other. ‘I 
wish to do good, I am sure,” said she ‘‘ but Z don’t 
know how to be useful.” 

Now at the time that Emily said this, she sat in 
a very handsome apartment; the window curtains 
were very elegant; a sofa and a piece of music 
stood in the room, and a beautiful book case. Emi- 
ly had money in her pocket; plenty of tracts and 
small books, to give away when she thought prop- 
er; and clothes that she never intended to wear 
again. Her parents were very indulgent to her, so 
that she might have done good in the neighborhood 
in a hundred ways; but alas! though she knew 
much, she knew not God; though she possessed 
many things, she possessed not that love towards, 
others which all feel who truly love their Lord and 
Saviour. No wonder then that Emily should say 
to herself, ‘* I don’t know how to be useful.” 

O! what a mercy it is, to have the love of God 
in our hearts! how it disposes us-to be kind and 
useful to others; and to forgive them their trespas- 
ses as God, for Christ’s sake, has forgiven ours. 

If any one among my readers should say, like 








nishes one of the most speedy and pleasant modes 
of travelling. Accidents sometimes occur in them, 





Emily Wilmot, “I wish to do good, but J don’t 
know how to be useful,” let it be remembered that 
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it is not having abundance that enables us to do| 
good, so much as having the will to be useful. — 
person may have much, and part with nothing : an- 
other may have little, yet with that little be very | 
useful: for the least thing we bestow, and the least | 
action we perform, with a proper motive, is not in 
vain. A cup of cold water given to a follower of 
Christ in his name, shall not lose its reward. 

Betsey Turner lived in a thatched cottage with a 
little plot of garden ground at the back of it. She 
had no sofa, nor piece of music, nor book case. She 
had neither money in her pocket, nor clothes to 
give away, and her mother with whom she lived, 
was very poor; but Betsey had a heart that loved 
God and delighted to do a deed of kindness to an- 
other. I will give you an account how she spent 
one of her summer days. 

She awoke very early, and thought to herself, 
“QO! how many things I could do to make myself 
useful, if I had the time ; but the day would not be 
long enough to enable me to do them: however I 
must not waste my time by complaining that I have 
no more ofit.’’ Soup she jumped, and was dress- 
ed in a few minutes. Kneeling down by the side 
of her little bed, she returned thanks to Almighty 
God for protecting her throught he night and prayed 
him to guide her through the day. ‘This prayer she 
put up in the name of her Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, for it was for his sake alone that she could 
hope that her praise and prayer would find favor 
with God. 

To put her little room tidy, and get her break- 
fast, occupied but a short time, for it is astonish- 
ing how much we can do in a little time when we 
are really ‘disposed to be industrious, and Betsey 
Turner was not one of those who let the grass grow 
under their feet, especially when she could do an 
act of kindness. 

There’s none so kind in heart and soul, 
In thought, and deed, and word ; 

So humble, gentle, patient, mild, 
As those who love the Lord. 

After knitting half an hour ata pair of stockings, 
away she trotted with a basket in her hand, into 
which she had put a few little things. 

And first she called on poor old Deborah Jones, 


for she had promised to make her break fast for her, | 


poor Deborah being ill, and having no one to wait 
upon her. She rapped at the door, and then, put- 
ting her finger through a hole, she lifted up the 
wooden latch, and found Deborah just awake. Af- 
ter asking how Deborah had passed the night, she 


apt to think evil of others; and Betsey made up.her 
mind that the tract might be useful. As she walk- 
ed down the lane, she saw a poor black beetle lying 
on its back, and moving its legs in all directions to 
get up again, but in vain. Betsey turned it gently 
over upon its legs, and, after watching it for a mo- 
ment, went on singing to herself— 


Bonny beetle ! why should I 
Leave thee to thyself to die ? 
Thou hast never injured me, 
Let me then be kind to thee. 


Bonny beetle! quickly pass 

Hide thyself beneath the grass 5 
There thou mayst in safety dwell ; 
Bonny beetle! fare thee well. 


They who love the Lord are kind to all things, and 
do not willingly injure the meanest creature that 
God has made. 

Betsey had not gone far before she met a gipsey 
with a child upon her back ; the gipsey had a taw- 
ny face, with very black hair, and wore a red cloak. 
‘* My little girl,” said the gipsey, ‘I will tell you 
some good news for a penny.” Now Betsey had 
been taught how foolish it was for people to have 
their fortunes told, so she replied, ‘‘No! no! I 
have no penny to spare; and if I had, your good 
news would not be true. Now I will tell you some 
good news for nothing.” ‘ Will you?” said the 
gipsey: ‘I wish you would then.” Betsey opened 
a little book she had in her basket, and read this 
verse, taken from the New Testament; ‘ Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners.” The 
gipsey stood staring, but Betsey, having no time to 
spare, went on. 

She afterwards stopped at two cottages, to teach 
some children to read words of one syllable, and 
then called to leave a night cap she had promised 
to the old blind blacksmith, who still lived on the 
common, and read to him a little book, showing how 
God in his mercy becomes eyes to the blind, and 
feet to the lame; and guides them by a way they 
knew not to the kingdom of heaven. She dined 
at her aunt’s, and after dinner had a delightful 
game to play with her cousins in ‘the fields, for 
she was ever of a cheerful disposition. She lent 
some tracts in the village; rebuked alittle girl who 
| told a lie; comforted Ann Palmer, who had lately 
lost her mother, and encouraged her to believe 
they would meet again in heaven; and read a 
tract to poor blind Susan. ‘Thus did Betsey Tur- 
ner, without money, and with a few means, make 
herself useful. 





began as nimbly as could be to bustle about the 
kitchen, and to make herself useful. 

She lighted the fire, put on the tea kettle, swept 
the house, and dusted the chairs and table, and 
then went to Deborah Jones. In ten minutes Deb- 
orah was up and dressed, and in as many more Bet- 
sey had made her bed, swept the room, opened tlie 
window, and was in the kitchen making a cup of 
tea. While Deborah drank her tea, Betsey read 
the 23d psalm, beginning with, ‘‘ The Lord is my 
shepherd, ¥ shall not want:” a delightful psalm for 
the poor to read, and all who are in affliction; and 
for those who are drawing near to the gates of death. 
No sooner had Deborah had her breakfast, than 
Betsey began again to make herself useful: very 
soon the tea things were washed up, and set in or- 
der in the cupboard; the table wiped clean, and all 
made comfortable. Betsey then took up her bask- 
et, and wishing Deborah a good morning, trudged 
along through the village. Very soon she meta 
poor man, who asked charity. ‘* My little maid,” 


said he, ‘can you spare a half-penny to a poor 


man, who has a lame arm and cannot work?” 


No,” replied Betsey, “ for I have no money ; but 
I will give you a little book that you may sell for a 
penny, if you will promise me to read it before you 
““That I will readily do,” said the man, 
Betsey looked in her bask- 
et, and gave him, “ The Life of William Kelley, or 
**T wonder whether he will 
read it,” said Betsey to herself, as she walked away ; 
“but, O yes! I think he will, for he promised he 


sell it’ 
“if it is not too hard.” 


the happy Christian.” 


would,” 


They who mean to do right themselves are not 


Thus did this simple child visit and assist the af- 
flicted, instruct the ignorant, relieve the poor, re- 
| prove the wicked, encourage the good, and spread 

the gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
If ever, then, you feel disposed to say to yourself, 
** I don't know how to be useful,” call to mind the 
usefulness of little Betsey Turner.—Child’s Comp. 
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From the Youth’s Friend. 
THE SWING, 

** Come, sister Mary,” said little John Harris, as, 
with his hat in his hand, he stood by his sister’s 
work-table, ‘‘ I am quite ready now to go with you 
to our swing, and the sun is shining so brightly, 
and the birds are singing so sweetly, I know 
we shal! have a pleasant walk. Come then, sister, 
I will ask Henry to go with us, and Jane may 
bring Sophia very soon, mother says; and do not 
forget your book that you may read on our new 
bench.” 

The walk to the swing was not very far; only, 
as John said, ‘‘ across two fields, and over the old 
bridge, where you must walk carefully, because the 
plank is not very strong ; and then by the large ap- 
ple-tree on the hill, and down by the edge of the 
woods, and then you are almost there.” 

“Only almost, John ?’—* Oh, it is but half a 
mile ; if it were a little nearer, I should ask mother 
to letus have tea there sometimes; it would be so 
pleasant under those old trees; I could carry the 
large basket with cups and spoons, and—” 





deed, I would not. 


‘Indeed, John, I would rather drink tea at 


O, Iam so glad that I got 
through with that tedious lesson; I am sure I thought 


that I should not see the swing to-day.” 


‘* But you persevered, John: you know I have 
often told you that by perseverance we shall certain. 
ly overcome all such difficulties.” 

** I did, sister, and here { am, pleased and happy, 
as I ought to be, to walk out with you on such a day 
as this.” 

‘** Happiness does not so much depend, my dear 
boy, as has often been said, on any outward circum- 
stances in which we may be placed, as on the state 
of our own mind. Yet it is delightful, and we 
should feel it so, to be able to look around on such 
a scene as this.” 

The sweet fields, covered with their soft carpet 
of green, sprinkled with many a tuft of violets and 
buttercups ; trees now gay with blossoms, or the 
most delicate verdure ; the clear stream, the dark 
woods.—Mary looked upon all these beauties, on 
which a bright sun was now shining, and the grate- 
ful thought arose in her heart, ‘my Father made 
them all !’ 

“* Even the birds and the lambs seem happy to- 
dav, don’t you think so, Henry? and see, there js 
our swing.” 

‘* Every thing seems to praise God, I think, 
John.” Mary looked at the speaker with a smile. 
“‘ How sweet it is to see a Father’s hand, a Fa- 
ther’s love, displayed in all the works of his creation. 
I wish you might always feel, that every good and 
every perfect gift is from above; that every thing 
you enjoy comes from God, and look up to Him 
not only as one who will punish when you do wrong 
and offend him, but as one who loves you, and is 
ever heaping upon you blessings & mercies more than 
you can number ; and these are given to us, not be- 
cause we are worthy, but as proofs of the love of 
Him who has done all things for us.” 

“I am sure, brother,” said John, relaxing his 
speed, after he had been swinging for some time 
with great earnestness, ‘I am sure I shall remem- 
ber this day, when I have a difficult lesson again, 
and try to persevere.” 

**T cannot help thinking,” Henry replied, “ of 
what father has often told us, that ‘ Industry is its 
own reward,’” E 
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JACOB HAUSER, THE HESSIAN GROOM. 

[In the Companion, page 146, Vol. iii, we published an account 
of Jacob Hauser, a groom in the service of a Dutch General at 
Amsterdam, who was converted under the preaching of Mr. 
Boeckler, and was dismissed from his master’s service because 
he would not violate the Sabbath. We now give a continua- 
tion of Jacob’s history, translated from the Berlin Evangelical 
Church Journal.] 

After Jacob was deprived of his place and living 
at the house of the General, he engaged, with the 
advice of his Christian friends, in peddling dry 
goods, particularly laces. In this business God 
blessed him, so that he obtained from it a good liv- 
ing. One night, however, as he was returning home 
with his money after having disposed of his goods, 
he was robbed and deprived of his little all. Now 
he was in a worse plight than when he left the Gen- 
eral ; for then, though he was deprived of his bread, 
he had incurred no debt ; but now he was without 
bread, and also deeply in debt to the merchants who 
had trusted him for the goods.—With a sad and 
desponding heart Jacob entered the great city of 
Amsterdam. He ventured reluctantly to go to his 
usual abode at the house of a rich merchant, who 
was his principal creditor, and from whom most of 
the lace was purchased for his last trip. There he 
remained some days without relating what had hap- 
pened. At length the merchant asked him why he 
did not, as formerly, come and select new goods? 
Jacob then told him that his money had been stolen 
from him, and that he was now not in a condition to 
pay his debts, and could not obtain any one to be 
security for him. “ If that is all,”’ said the mer- 
chant, “ your honor is security enough. Come at 
once, and choose your goods, as many as you wish.” 

















home,” said Henry, ‘than carry it so far.” 
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Jacob came then and took lace again. Other 
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merchants, who had heard of the misfortune of the 
honest man, made him the same offer, and con- 
strained him to take the best and choicest goods. 
Never before had he so many and such beautiful 
articles. A friend advised him to proceed with them 
to the fair at Cassel. ‘True, the expenses of the 
journey would be considerable, but then the price 
of the goods was much higher in that market. 
Jacob complied with the advice, and set off for the 
fair. On his way a heavy burden weighed upon 
‘*You have,” said he to himself, ‘ in 
time past asked a higher price for your goods than 
that for which you could afford to sell them, and 
actually did sell them, when people were by who 
understood the trade. Many, however, were not 
accustomed to trade, and paid you the price de- 
manded. Was it right in you to take this price? 
A Christian should not lie nor cheat, but was not 
this doing both? Well, hereafter I promise in thy 
presence, my God, that it shall never be so again ! 
Give me strength to remain true to my resolution!” 

He arived at Cassel. Lodgings were dear, and 
so was food, but it was a good place for the 
sale of fine goods. He occupied his hired booth. 
On the first day many people came, who looked at 
his goods, asked the price, and endeavored to beat 
him down. He told them, however, he had but one 
price, and he could not take a penny less. No 
one would have any thing to do with such a singu- 
larman. ‘They turned their backs upon him, and 
he did not sell an ell that day. 

At night, at the tavern, he could not eat for sad- 
ness. ‘* This then,” he thought, ‘is the reward 
of Christian honesty! Derision and poverty! It 
did not happen so when you was wise like other 
men. God wills not that you starve. Your course 
must be wrong, else why do you fare so poorly ?” 
“Wrong!” said a better voice, “‘ that cannot be 
wrong which agrees so entirely with the word of 
God and hiscommands. Be comforted. God, whose 
spirit put into your heart the purpose to be true to 
him and his law, can and will help you.” He slept 
quietly, and waked with a cheerful mind. 

The two following days he met with no better 
success than before. At night,while the other lodg- 
ers at the inn were joyful, and ate and drank, and 
told of the gains they had made, poor Jacob had not 
made one farthing; he ate his piece of dry bread 
alone and with tears. 

Still he had one hope: a countess who usually 
purchased a considerable quantity of fine goods had 
not yet been atthe fair. At last on the fourth day, 
the countess came. « Jacob’s heart beat high for joy 
and hope as the countess entered his booth in pre- 
ference to all the rest, selected a quantity of lace 
and laid itaside. She inquired the price and wish- 
edfor moderate abatement. Jacob told her that he 
had named the lowest price, and that he could not 
abate a farthing. ‘The countess, to whom this con- 
duct was new, went away silently, without taking a 
single piece. 

At this moment when his need was greatest, the 
power and grace of God were mightiest in him. 
“Well,” he thought, “I yield myself wholly to thy 
will, thou faithful One! I know not what more to 
do. It is over now with my trade. Do Thou pro- 
vide for me in thy own way!” His mind was never 
so calm and happy as it was through this whole day. 
He was confident that God would provide for him. 

The countess meanwhile went round among the 
other booths. The goods which she saw were much 
Worse, and the prices were exorbitantly high. She, 
being a judge, remarked this to the ladies with 
her, and concluded to go back to the first booth. 
Here she purchased even more than she had at first 
intended, and at length commended to the ladies 
the conduct of the honest man who would not abate 

isprice. ‘These ladies and all the ladies of the 
court then made purchases of Jacob, and at night 
he had not a quarter of an ell left. All was sold. 

I could not,” said he, ‘ for the three first evenings 
at for sadness; and now I could not eat for joy. 
"'y soul was full of praise and thankstoGod, Yes, 

¢ 1s true and faithful and rewards every one who 
 Rithfal, whether in the least things or the great- 


From the Child’s Magazine. 
THE GOOD MAN. 

My little readers, you have doubtless heard of 
Daniel, who was cast into the lions’ den. Well, do 
you know who this Daniel was? I will tell you: 
he was one of the Jews. And do you know 
who the Jews were? they were the descendants 
of Abraham who was a very good man, so good 
that he believed every thing that God told him, 
and did every thing that God commanded him to do. 

The Lord gave the Jews the land of Palestine to 
live in, and told them they should live in it and be 
happy, if they would be good; but if they would 
not be good, if they broke the Sabbath, worshipped 
idols instead of the true God who made them, and 
did other wicked things, he would let other na- 
tions come and carry them away into distant coun- 
tries, where they should be made slaves. Now the 
Jews became wicked—that is, they did many things 
that God told them they must not do, and they neg- 
lected to do many things which God told them to 
do. So God brought in the Chaldeans, with a 
great army, who took the Jews and carried them 
to Babylon, where the Chaldean king lived. After 
they had been there some time there was a very 
good man found among them, who prayed at least 
three timesa day, just as every little boy and every 
little girk ought todo. I say this Daniel used to 
pray. Now the king’s wicked neighbors, who used 
to be at the king’s house quite often, hated this good 
Daniel. It is often the case that bad men hate 
good men because they are not bad like themselves. 
These men hated Daniel so much that they persua- 
ded the king to put into the lion’s den all that pray- 
ed to God like Daniel. Daniel heard of it, but he 
would pray, he was so good. So these wicked men 
put him into the den with the great hungry lions. 
But only see, that very God that Daniel served sent 
an angel to keep the lions from hurting this good 
man. The next day the king had Daniel taken 
out, and these wicked men put in; but they had 
no angel to help them, so the lions killed them at 
once. ‘Thus you see, my little readers, that those 
who pray to God and are good, have angels some- 
times to save them from death, because God loves 
them ; but those who are wicked do not have these 
angels, because God is angry with the wicked eve- 
ry day. Won’t you try to be good? S. M. 








MORALITY. 








From the Youth’s Miscellany. 
MIRTIL AND DAPHNE. 

[Translated from the German of Gezsner.] 
Mirtil— Where now sq early, my sister? The 
sun is not yet up from behind the mountain. Hard- 
ly has the swallow begun her song, or scarcely has 
the early lark saluted the morning, and you are al- 
ready going forth in the dew, For what kind of 
a holiday are you preparing, that you have gather- 
ed, so early, your basket full of flowers ? 
Daphne.—Good morning, my dearest brother ; 
Whence are you this damp morning? What are 
you doing in the still twilight? I have here vio- 
lets, and may-lilies, and roses, and will now, while 
our father and mother are still sleeping, strew 
them upon their bed. Then will they awake 
amidst a delightful fragrance, and be full of joy, 
when they find themselves strewed over with flowers. 
M.—O you lovely sister! I love not my life so 
much as I love you! AndI you remember, sis- 
ter! yesterday, at sunset, as our father was looking 
upon our hill, upon which he often rests, how de- 
lightful, said he, would it be if an arbour stood 
there which could receive us into its shade, I 
heard it, and appeared as if I heard nothing, but 
early, before the morning sun, I went out, and 
built the bower, and bound the straggling hazle- 
bushes fast to its sides. O sister! look, the work 
is done. Say not a word until he sees it himself. 
It will be to us a day of joy. 

D.—O my brether! how delightfully will he be 
surprised, when from a distance, he sees the ar- 
bour. I am now going there. I will steal softly 








to their bed, and strew these flowers around them. 


they will look at each other with a friendly smile, 
and say, Daphne has donethis. Where is she, the 
best of children? She has provided for our pleas- 
ure before we were awake. 

D.—And brother, when our father shall see the 
arbor from the window, how am I deceived! he 
will say. Certainly there stands a bower upon the 
ridge of the hill, which, without doubt, my son has 
built.— May he be blessed ; the repose of the night 
hinders him not from providing for the happiness 
of our old age. Then, brother, the whole day will 
be to us full of delight. For whoever begins what 
is good in the morning, every thing succeeds better 
with him, and his pleasure and happiness increase 
every hour. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








Tue Marmoset —On my return fromthe West 
Indies, some years ago, during a sudden gale off 
the Floridas, a cage suspended over the hatchway, 
in which a sailor kept a favorite marmoset(monkey) 
happened to be violently thrown down, by which 
accident the little creature’s arm received a com- 
pound fracture. After the squall and confusion 
had abated, the honest tar brought the little animal 
aft to the medicine chest, and earnestly requested 
the good humored son of ASsculapius to examine 
him, The surgeon, with much kind feeling, very 
tenderly went through the operation of setting the 
bone, and, after dressing and bandaging, a sling 
was fixed around his neck secundem artem, and the 
limb carefully suspended. The marmoset attended 
with great punctuality every morning at the chest, 
and the surgeon went regularly through the mo- 
tions of dressing the broken arm. After two or 
three weeks, the monkey was well, and the band- 
age taken off. But to the end of the voyage he 
continued to hold his arm to his side, nor did he 
once attempt to use it without extreme caution. 
His gratitude to his benefactor knew no bounds ; 
he seldom quitted him during his walks on the 
quarter-deck ; when reading in his cabin, he would 
often slide in and sit close by his side ; and when 
the surgeon left the ship, the little creature moan- 
ed and lamented like a child.— Atheneum. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 














ELLEN, THE LITTLE WATER CARRIER. 


In visiting the country I make a point of inquir- 
ing into the state of the Sunday schoo!s. Some- 
times I examine the children, and generally I dis- 
trioute some interesting books and tracts among 
these pleasing groups of young immortals. I am al- 
ways pleased when I hear any circumstances which 
show the beneficial influence of religious instruc- 
tion, and in most schools there are individuals 
whose conduct shows that this system is indeed 
blessed of the Lord. Even when there is no proof 
of decided piety at present, we are not to despair ; 
and we may rejoice even in buds and blossoms, 
which lead us to anticipate the future fruits of right- 
eousness. 

On one of these occasions I was much interested 
in one of the girls of a Bible class; her name was 
Ellen. She was employed during the week asa 
water carrier; but had so much improved her time 
at the Sunday school, that in understanding the 
Scriptures she was superior to most who have had 
greater advantages. As I examined the class, El- 
len’s answers were given with so much interest and 
clearness that I was exceedingly pleased. I in- 
quired of her teacher, and found that Ellen was at 
first reckoned rather dull in learning; but that she 
was always distinguished by one good quality, per- 
severance. A steady determination to understand 
what she Jearned, had enabled her to advance be- 
fore many girls of superior natural talents, so that 
she was now one of the most forward of the schol- 
ars. I was happy also to hear that Ellen’s beha- 
viour was excellent at school and at church. 

On the Monday morning after I heard these par- 
ticulars of Ellen, as I was walking out I saw her 
approaching. She had her water pails with her, 





M.—When they awake amidst fragrant perfume, 


and passing over a rustic bridge, the glow of 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. ' 








health shone in her ruddy face, and what is better, | 
the expression of good humor and contentment 
beamed in every look. She was humming to her- 
self one of the tunes which had been sung at the 
Sunday school, and was so engaged that she did 
not observe me as I passed on the other side of the 
hedge. Seeing the cottage in which Ellen lived a 
little way off, I resolved to inquire of her mother 
how she behaved at home. I found the mother sit- 
ting at the cottage door knitting. On entering into 
conversation with her, she asked, ‘‘ And are you, 
sir, the gentleman who gave my Ellen that beautiful 
book yesterday ? you can’t think, sir, how she is 
pleased with it.” 

I found the poor woman quite ready to enter into 
conversation about her daughter, and I was happy 
to hear that Ellen’s conduct at home was exempla- 
ry. She said Ellen was her chief support, as she 
was nearly blind, and was able to do but little: her 
husband had recently died, and Ellen was now the 
chief comfort of herself and of a younger daughter. 
I was happy to hear so pleasing an account of Ellen 
from all quarters, and I trust that the good example 
of this little water carrier will not be lost on the 
reader. 











EDITORIAL. 








WHAT SHALL I PRAY FOR? 

Last week, we attempted to teach children how 
to pray; we now propose to mention some of the 
blessings for which they should ask, when they go 
to the mercy-seat. 

They are permitted to ask for the comforts and 
favors which they need from day to day for the pres- 
ent life: food, raiment, habitation, friends, and eve- 
ry earthly comfort. At night, they should beg the 
Watchman of Israel to keep them while they slum- 
ber, and save them ‘ from the pestilence that walk- 
eth in darkness,”’ from fire, from robbers, from dis- 
ease, and from every plague or trouble that might 
come nigh their dwelling. In the morning, they 
should ask God to keep them from every harm, 
when they go out and when they come in, when 
they sit down and when they rise up, in the house 
and by the way; for “ dangers stand thick through 
all the ground, to push them to the tomb, and fierce 
diseases wait around to hurry mortals home.” 
There is “a destruction that wasteth at noon-day ;” 
there are dangers from the air, from the water, from 
the sun, from their food, in their labors, in their 
sports. ‘The all-surrounding heaven, the vital 
air, is big with death.” If God did not ‘ hold 
their soul in life’”’ every moment, they would die. 
Their ‘‘ breath, which is in their nostrils,’’? would 
go forth, and no mortal skill or power could save 
them one instant longer. In God they ‘live and 
move and have their being,’ and he directs every 
step they take, either in a way of danger or of safe- 
ty. It is very suitable, therefore, that they should 
ask him to keep them in all their ways, and make 
all things around them promote their safety and 
comfort, instead of bringing upon them disease 
and death. Nothing can bea real blessing to them, 
unless God makes itso. Our best possessions and 
dearest friends are only vexations, except as God 
shall please to make them comforts. How much 
we need to implore the blessing of God on tempo- 
ral blessings; since we could not have a drop of 
water, or a breath of air, or a crumb of bread un- 
less he gave it; and since without his blessing up- 
on them all the treasures of the earth could not give 
us a moment’s pleasure. 

Children should pray for the pardon of sin. As 
every one of them is a simner, and God is holy, and 
cannot receive impenitent sinners into heaven or 
even hear their prayers now, so they should sincere- 
ly mourn for their sins and beg of God to forgive 
them for Christ’s sake. Sin too is a deadly thing; 
the cause of remorse and sorrow in this world, and 
of eternal wo in another, unless it be pardoned and 
washed away. Let every child then examine his 
heart when he prays; let him remember all the 
words and thoughts and actions of the day, and see 


ber his transgressions no more. Neither child nor 
adult should live one hour an unpardoned sinner ; 
and God is so holy he cannot pardon sin till we 
humbly ask his forgiveness with broken hearts. He 
delights to forgive, when we do repent and behold 
the Lamb of God. 
Children should pray for sanctifying grace. By 
this we mean, the help of God’s Spirit to cleanse 
their thoughts and their hearts from sin; to make 
their hearts humble and holy; to keep them from 
doing or speaking or acting wrong any more; and 
to keep them from every temptation of the world 
and every snare of the devil. 
Children should make intercessions when they 
pray. Intercession is the act of pleading for others. 
Even a child, when he has learned to pray for his 
own soul, will wish to pray for his parents, for all 
the rest of his family, for his minister, for his Sab- 
bath school teacher, for his every-day school teach- 
er, for all his friends and acquaintances, for his 
enemies, and for all men. For them all, especial- 
ly for those who are known to them and whom they 
ardently love, children should ask health, and peace, 
and all that is good for them here; and the favor of 
God to fit them for death and a happy eternity. 
And why should they not remember the poor, the 
sick and afflicted, the fatherless and the widow, 
when they pray to him who pities the distressed ? 
Why should they not pray for their enemies, if they 
have any, as Christ did on the cross, as Stephen 
did when they were stoning him to death, and as 
Christ teaches us all to pray? Little children who 
are good and kind, can scarcely have any enemies. 
But sometimes their mates will be angry with them 
and treat them ill; and how should they then do? 
Should they revile, or strike, or be angry in return? 
Or should they be patient and forgiving, and go 
away to their chambers and pray for the offenders? 
‘“* Your heavenly Father will not forgive you, if ye 
forgive not every one his brother their trespasses.” 
So said the Lamb of God, to all the sons of men. 
Prayer is communing with God; and by this 
practice Christians prepare to see him in his glory 
and praise him before the throne. It should be one 
great object of a child’s prayers, and one of his con- 
stant petitions, that he may have the mind that is in 
Christ, and the temper of heart which the children 
of God have ia heaven.’ So will he be prepared 
for the afflictions that await him in this changing 
world, for a peaceful and triumphant death, and 
for the services and praises of the redeemed around 
the throne of God. Arise, then, on the wings of 
faith and prayer, and grow up into the likeness of 
Christ ; that when he shall come to judgment you 
may be accepted of him, and your penitence and 
prayer be exchanged for eternal joy and praise. 








MISCELLANY. 








PICTURE OF A RELIGIOUS FAMILY. 

Ina letter toan intimate friend, Dr. Payson 
says, ‘I will give youa sketch of our family way of 
living, that you may adopt it if you please. In the 
first place we have agreed that if either of us says a 
word, which tends in the least to the discredit of 
any person, the rest shall admonish the offender ; 
and this has entirely banished evil speaking from 
amongus. Inthe next place, we are careful, espe- 
cially inthe early part ofthe day, as at breakfast, 
to converse on nothing which is inconsistent with a 
prayerful frame. Christians, I believe, generally 
think they do pretty well if they pray twice a day ; 
but I see not why we are not just as much comman- 
ded to pray without ceasing, as to pray atall. We 
sometimes, however, allow our minds a little relax- 
ation at dinner, by conversing on other subjects, 
than those which are strictly religious. At the be- 
ginning of the evening, before the candles are 
brought in, if I am at home, which is not very often 
the case, we all sit down and take a little tour up to 
heaven and see what they are doing there. We 
try to figure to ourselves how they feel and how we 
shall feel and what we shall do; and often when 
we are trying to imagine how they feel, our own 


that we get a glimpse of what is transacting there; 
and this fills us so fullof impatience that we can 
scarcely waittill death comes to carry us home.’ 


-ee— 
CARRYING THE HEAD TOO HIGH. 
Part of a letter from Dr. Franklin, to Dr. Mather, of Bos. 


ton. 
“IT remember well both your father and grand. 
father, having heard them in the pulpit, and seen 
them both in their houses. The last time 1] saw 
your father, was 1724. He received me in his ]i. 
brary; andonmy taking leave, he showed mea 
shorter way out of the house, through a narrow pas 
sage which was crossed by a beam overhead. We 
were still talking as I withdrew; he, accompanying 
me behind, and I turning, partly towards him, when 
he said, hastily, “Stoop, stoop.” I did not under. 
stand him, till I felt my head hit against the beam, 
He was a man who never missed any occasion of 
giving instruction; and, upon this he said to me 
“* You are young and have the world before you, 
stoop as you go through it, and you will miss many 
hard thumps.” This advice, beat into my head, has 
frequently been of use to me: and I often think of it 
when I see pride mortified, and misfortunes brought 
upon people by carrying their heads too high.” 
ee 

Politeness is no more than an imitation or imper- 
fect copy of Christian Charity: being the outward 
appearance of that deference to the judgment, and 
attention to the fehlings of others,which a true Chris. 
tian has as the rule of life, and disposition of heart, 








POETRY. 








From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
LINES. 
On a little blind boy, who asked his sister if he should sxx 

in Heaven. 

Sister, you say the sun is bright,— 

is rays I cannot see ; 
And is this earth itlumed with light ? 
? Tis sad and dark to me ? 


To you, the blooming flowers are fair ; 
Their brightness, I know not ; 

None of the brilliant tints they wear, 
Have ever reached my thought. 


You talk of valued friends you see, 
Of those who round me dwell ; 
Their kindly tones are dear to me, 
Their looks I cannot tell. 


You tell me of the mountain’s height ; 
Of the wave on ocean’s breast ; 

Of stars that deck the quiet night, 
When the sun hath gone to rest. 

And I have often heard of Heaven— 
Its bliss and purity— 

Sister, shall vision there be given ?— 
There shall the blind one see? 


If so, I will not mourn, that all 
Is darkness to my sight ; 

For God may soon my spirit call, 
To other worlds, more bright ! 


kRr- 


From the Iris. 


H. L. 


‘(pHEY THAT SEEK ME EARLY SHALL FIND ME. 


Come, while the blossoms wrt PF seees are brightest, 
Thou youthful wanderer in a flowery maze ; 

Come, while the restless heart is bounding lightest, 
And joy’s pure sunbeams tremble in thy ways ; 

Come, while sweet thoughts like summer buds unfolding, 
Waken rich feelings in the careless breast— 

While yet thy band the ephemeral wreath is holding, 
Come, and secure interminable rest! 


Soon will the freshness of thy days be over, 
And thy free buoyancy of sou! be flown ; 
Pieasure will fola her wing, and friend and lover 
Will to the embraces of the worm have gone ; 
Those who now bless thee will have pass’d for ever ; 
Their looks of kindness will be lost to thee 5 
Thou wilt need balin to heal thy spirit’s fever, 
As thy sick heart broods over years to be! 
Come, while the morning of thy life is glowing, 
Ere the dim phantoms thou art chasing die— 
Ere the gay spell, which earth is round thee throwing, 
Fades like the crimson from a sunset sky. 
Life is but shadows, save a promise given, 
Which lights up sorrow with a fadeless ray ; 
Oh, touch the sceptre !—with a hope in heaven, 
Come, turn thy spirit from the world away ! 


Then will the crosses of this brief existence 
Seem airy nothings to thine ardent soul ; 

And shining brightly in the forward distance, 
Will of thy patient race appear the goal! 
Home of the weary! where, in peace reposing, 

‘The spirit lingers in unclouded bliss ; 








if he has sinned against God. Then let him re- 
pent and confess his sins, and pray God to remem- 


feelings become more heavenly; and sometimes 
God is pleased to open to us a door in heaven, so 


Though o’er its dust the curtain’d grave is closing, — 
Who would not early choose a lot like this ? 
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